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reontic yerse, Greek, modern pronun- 
Mates of 75 / 
Apparitions, philosophy of, 287—strong 
sense of the supernatural in all minds, 
ote northern Bs how regarded 
our ancestors, —every article of 
the Christian’s faith inaplaaed with the 
conviction of supernatural agency, 289 
ancient theories of apparitions, ib,— 
re-appearance of departed spirits, b,— 


of Palingenasy, 290—histo 
Of aopocie, ba Dr. Ferrer’s Prusoul 
’ of an iment on the body of a male- 
factor, $9|—-Dr, Webster's work on 
i it ter, 292—the phe- 
divided into two 
itions seen by seve- 
ral persons at the same time, ib—em- 
ployment of optical images, 294—Ben- 
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the Colliseum, ij.—story from Bovet's 
Pandemoneum, or the Devil’s Cloyster, 
quoted, 297—apparitions originating in 
certain recondite functions of vision, 
299—the sea-captain’s story, from 
Broad’s ‘Popular Antiquities,’ 301—sin- 
gular mony of a dream related by Dr. 
Gregory, ib.—apparitions of an optical 
nature, 302—apparitions seen only by 
one individual at the satne time, 303— 
phosphorescence of the eye under pres~ 
sure, 304—the functions of vision dis 
turbed by the derangement of the sto- 
mach, 305—curious instance thereof, 
related by Dr. Patoullet, 305—appari- 
tions originating in local and my cet f 
associations, 306— apparitions having 
their origin in a diseased state of the 
vital functions, 307—extraordinary il- 
lusions of Nicolai, the bookseller at Ber- 
lin, 307—curious case of spectral illu- 
sion related by Sir D. Brewster, 310— 
the cause of spectral illusions investi- 
gated, 314—the immediate cause a dis- 
order in the digestive organs, 315—lo- 
cality of the illusion, or place of its 
pr tion, ib.— illusions of the ear, ib. 
—case of Moses Mendelssohn, 15.—case 
of spectral illusions communicated to Dr. 
Abercrombie, 317—Sir David Brews- 
ter’s theory of spectral illusions, 318. 





pollonius Rhodius, quoted, 10, 
Archilochus of Patos, 79, 81, 85. 
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Atheism and cruelty, close connexion be- 
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Athenens quoted, 93-—tha Boswell of the 


ancients, 


le, 'M,, /his observation on faithless part 
istorians, 235, 242, 255, . 

Becker, Rey.J., his ‘ Anti-Pauper 
334-—itsextraordimary success, 

Berkeley, Bishop,, his, description of a fine 
lady aod fashionable gentleman, 200. 

Blood, Dr. .Wiltiam . Stevens's Observa- 
tions on the Healthy and Diseased Pro- 
pexties.of the, 375—prejudices against 
Harvey’s system, ib,—leading points of 
Dr. Sievens’s. system, 376—analysis of 
the, blood, .378—saline matter of the 
blood, ib. salt. an antidote to the 
poison of the rattle-snake, 379—salt the 
principal saline ingredient in the blood, 
380--high esteem, in which it was held 
by ithe, ancients, 2b.—Lord Somerville 
on the advantages derived to his sheep 
from the «ase, of, salt, 381—the climate 
fever.of the Ganesee country, 382—the 
African, typhus, /how produced, 383— 
fever,a disease of the blood, 384—Dr. 
Steveng’syiews,,,onm the treatment of 
these, fevers,,, 14.--cholera, 388—sea 
sourvy, il.—~the saline waters of Aix-la- 

Chapelle, 290. 

Boettigir an:the origin of the elegiac cou- 
plet, 177. 

Bopp, Franz, quoted, 8. 

Broad’s ‘Popular . Antiquities,’ the sea- 
captaiu’s story,of an apparition from,301. 

Brewster, Sir, David, his ‘ Letters on Na- 
tural Magic,’ 287... See Apparitions. 

Burns, Robert, quoted, 95,.”. 

Bulwer, Edward, Lytion, Esq., his. novels 
characterised, 393, 395. 

Burton, Rev. Edward, D.D., his ‘ Remarks 
upon Church Reform,’ See Church 
Reform. 

Buxton, Mr. Fowell, Count Pecchio’s ac- 
count of a dinner at, 228. 
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Cadamesto, the Venetian traveller, quoted, 
380... 
Callimachus, 98. 


Callinus, elegies of, 71, 75,,77—the inven- 
tor of the elegiac-c 78. 


Cannibalism, proofé of the existence of, in 
New Zealand, /142. | 

Carney, Mr.,): his § Life of. Bliot,’. the mis- 
siowary, voharacterised, 214, i 

Cashmin, Wilson! s abstract of the history of,2., 
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4Cato’s Latters,’ quoted, 259,260. 5... 

Celtini, Benvenato, his life quoted; 294. 

Chalmers, Dr. Thomas, his ‘ Political Bco- 
nomy, in, connexion with. the Moral 
State and Moral Prospects of Society.’ 
See Political Economy. 

Charlemagne, History of, by G. P. R. 
James, Esq., 421—the subject a noble 
one for the bistorian, #b.—the, empire of 
Charlemagne, 424—hbis personal. cha- 
racter, 425—-modern writers who have 
treated of the age of Charlemagne, 426 
—character of Mr, James’s work, 427, 

Chaucer, the most purely and: essentially 
Homeric English poet, 74. 

Church Reform, 553—Lord Teynham's 
safe and easy plan for making the coun- 
try prosperous and happy, +6.—assaults 
on the established charch, 556—views 
of the ultra-reforming assailants of the 
church, 558—‘ Safe and easy Steps 
towards an efficient Church Reform,’ 
ib—Lord Henley’s plan of church re- 
form examined, 560—~ necessity of a 
revision of our ecclesiastical law, 569— 
church patronage, 571—conduct of the 
Lord Chancellor with regard to, ib.—pre- 
sence of the Bishops in the Upper House, 
572—ultimate views of the republican 
reformers, 574—and of the more virulent 
dissenters, ib—the Scottish. kirk an 
object of rancorous hostility, id.—the 
end of a church establishment, 576— 
necessily of arresting the match of reck- 
less. innovation, and confounding; the 
machinations of lawless anarchy, 577— 
the welfare of the community deeply 
implicated in preserving iv its integ- 
rity our established church, 579-—Dr. 
Chalmers’ character of that church, 580 
—duty of rallying round our conservative 
leaders, 582. 

Clergy, advantages of a well educated, 124. 

Coals, singular objection to a reduction in 
the duty on, 62, 

Coleridge, Mr., quoted, 95, 

College of Physicians, evening conversa- 
zione at, 375. 

Colonization, capabilities of Northern Africa 
for, 61. 

Constant, Benjamin, described,,274. 

Cooper, Mr., his.‘ The, Wept of Wishton- 
wish,’ characterized, 216, 

Country wake in Yorkshire described, 232. 

Crabbe, Mr., quoted, 416. 
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Poor : Laws? and °Sutplus Labour, ‘and 
théeiy Matual Re-avtion, $21.’ “See Poor 
Laws. Zt? 


Dreain, singular story of ‘a, related by Dr. 
e@reperyy aon ns 
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Karle, ‘Augestus,' his “Three Months resi- 

“Sdenée iw New Zealand, in 1827, with a 
Joufial of a” Residence in Tristan 

‘D'Acunha,''132. See New Zealand. 

Klegiae* couplet; ‘musical notation of a 

Latin 5, 

Elegy, Greeks | See Greek Elegy. 

Emigration considered, as an expedient for 
removing the existing distress, capabili- 
ties‘of Northern Africa for, 61. 

Pmigration, infant, Major Robinson's 

scheme ‘of, 329. 

Bagtand, Count Peechio’s Observations on. 
See Peochio. 

England’ and France; or a Cure for the 
Ministerial Gallomania, 523. 

Earipides, 73. 
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Family) Prayer, its service, 119. 

Fashionable Society in England, strictures 
on the condition of, '189—picture of, 195 
—y chief ‘characteristic exclusiveness, 

97.50 

Fayette; La; et la Révolution de 1830: 
Histoire des Choses et des Hommes de 
Jaillet, par B. Sarrans le Jeune, 523. 

Ferrier, Dr.; his account of an experiment 
on the body of a malefactor, 291. 

Feudal system, lute and gradual growth 
of; 12 

Fief, definition of a, 15 

Flint, Timothy, his ‘ Recollections of the 
Last Ten Years passed in occasional 
Residetices and Journeyings in the Val- 
ley of the Mississippi, from Pittsburg 
and the Missouri te the Spanish Fron- 
tier.” “See Mississippi. 

Foster, John, his‘ Essay on Accent? quoted, 
72 


‘France and England, or a Cure for the 
Ministerial Galtomania,’ quoted, 252 
Franck, his! ¢ Catlinus, sive Quastionis de 

Origine Carminis® Blegiaci tractatio cri- 
Os tea,” 695his ‘overflowing erudition, 78 

—his strange and aflicting style of Latin 

composition, ib. See Greek elegy 
Freeling, Sir Fraftcis, excellence of his 


‘| Opes after’ hil ministration, 366 
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French ‘Revohution, real principles of, 104 
—horrors of, and their origin, 122 
French Revolution of the Three Days, 234 
—the most causeless and the most un- 
provoked, ib. yet eld up by’ English 
reformers for applause and admiration, 
235—its history published by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
tb.—Boyles’ observation ‘on ‘faithless 
arty histories, ib.—the Histoire de la 
auration, par un Homme d’Etat, ib. 
—Prince Polignac’s “ Political Reflec- 
tions’ in reply’ thereto, #.—his vindica- 
tion of himself from the charges of the 
‘Homme d’Etat?' 238—his description 
of the distinguishing” character of the 
present epoch, 240—necessity of a poli- 
tical power in a state, 242—the charter 
of 1814, 245—and of 1830, 246—events 
of Charles Xs reign; 248—conduet of 
La Fayette, 253—conduet of the French 
periodical press, 255—impolicy of is- 
suing of the ordonnances, 258—charac- 
ter of the French expedition to Spain, 
260—league for the suppression of 
piracy, 262—French expedition against 
Algiers, 263—France’ still a Catholic 
country, #—consequenées of a war 
against Engtand, 264—state of Prench 
Canada, 1b.—situation of Louis Philippe, 
267—his struggle with the press and 
the march-of-intellect men, ib —the 
French journalists, 269-—Louis XVIII, 
277—his selfishness and apathy, #6.— 
religious history of the French people, 
281—the principle of order must triumph 
in France unless the world is to be re- 
barbarized, 284, 
Fry, Mrs., and the female conviers in New- 
gate, 229 
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Glass, Alexander, the governor of Tristan 
@’Acunha, aceount of; 157 

Goethe, his ‘ Faust’ quoted, 195 

Gower, Lord F. L., his translation of ‘Faust’ 
quoted, 195 

Gravina, his ‘ Region Poetica’ quoted, 72 

Greek Anacreontic verse, modern pronun- 
ciation of, 75 Be 

Greek. Elegy— Franckii Callinws, sive 
Questionis de Origine Carminis Elegiaci 
tractatio critica, 69—~peculiar character 
of the Iliad and ‘Odyssey, %6,—the cha- 
racter of Homer merged in the character 
of the age, 70-swith Homer the sun of 
Greek heroic puetry: rese and set, #.— 
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npine descendants of the Homeric 
vag talbott epoch of hapa 
ty, raat tad Elegy, +b.—the connexion 
ween Homer and Pindar entirp, &— 
their joining links, the warlike strains 
of Callinus and Tyrteus, ib,—Hesiod, 
ib.—the works ‘ deys, ib.—Mimner- 
ib--Sappho, 15,—close connexion 
etween the genuine Hesiod and the 
Gnomic. , 72—effects of time and 
sm on the antique muse of Greece, 
t—Abroriaes account of the burnings 
sundry Greek poets in MS. by the 
Byzantine priests, i6.—Gravina’s Region 
Poetica, i6,—Foster’s ‘ Essay on Accent’ 
quoted, %.—proper and specific age of 
lyric poetry, "the ode, ib-—the 
ersians Aschylus, tb—Sophocles 
the middle point between the predo- 
minance of the ode and the comedy, #b. 
——the connecting links Aischylus and 
Euripides, i2.—in Sophocles alone the 
Constituents of the Greek tragic ideal 
met, united, and became an Fe 
Greek strictly original and self- 
evolved, 74—-Chauest the most purely 
and essentially Homeric English poet, 
ib—sketch of the elegy, id.—musical 
notation of a Latin elegiac couplet, id. 
—modern pronunciation of Greek Ana- 
creontic verse, 16.—Boettiger on the 
origin of the elegiac couplet, 77—cha- 
racter of Franck’s dissertation, 78—age 
of Simonides, 79—origin of the term 
Selegy,’ ib.—distinctive names relative 
to elegiac poetry, 6.—the exhortation of 
Hector and Ajax to their troops, and the 
fragment of Callinus compared, 80— 
account of Tyrteus, 33—and of his 
poems, ib—his ‘Embateria’ quoted, 84 
—characteristic differences of the poetry 
of Callinus and Tyrteus, 1+.—honours 
obtained by Tyrteus at Sparta, ib— 
Archilochus of Paros, 85—account of the 
Gnomic elegy of Solon, 86—and of 
Theognes , 89—fragments of Xenophanes 
of Colophon, 93love elegies of Mim- 
nermus, 94—Simonides the poet of 
Ceos, 96—his elegies and epigrams, 97 
—Philetas of Cos, 98—Callimachus, ib. 
—the ‘elegiac couplet a favourite mode 
of composition with the Romans, ib.— 
Catullas, Ovid, Tibullus, Propertius, 
99. 
Greek 
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Greek 


try, strictly original and self- 
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Gree, Ichi, his “Reminiscencés of the 
Rev, Robert Hall, A.M” "See Hail. 

» Olinthus, LL.D. FRVAS,,’ his 
edition of the * Entire Works of the Rev. 
Robert Hall, A.M." &c: Sée ry 
regory, Dr., singular story of a dream 
related by, 301 a zs 
Guizot, M., his ‘Lectures onthe History 

of Civilization in France’ cited, 12 
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Halford, Sir Henry, essays read by him at 
the evening conversazione at the we 
of Physicians, 375—his essay on the 
illness and death of George FV., ib. 

Hall, Captain Basil, his view of the state 
of society in America, 521 

Hall, Rev. Robert, A.M., &c., the entire 
works of, published under the superin- 
tendence of Olinthus Gregory, LL, D., 
F.R.A.S., 100—* Reminiscences of ‘the 
Rev. Robert Hall,’*ib.—diffieulty of 
forming an opinion of Hall and his writ- 
ings, 16.—his early pamphlet, entitled 
‘ Christianity consistent with a Love of 
Freedom,’ 101—sundry passages from, 
102—Hall’s eloquent and philosophical 
sermon on the real printiples of the 
French revolution, 104—ferocity of cha- 
racter the effect of sceptical impiety, ib. 
—close connexion between atheism and 
cruelty, 105— infidelity favourable to 
unbridled sensuality, ib.—impropriety 
of republishing the unripe speculations 
of Hall’s youth, ib.—his ‘ Apology for 
the Freedom of the Press,’ 106—his 
acrimonious and unjust character of 
Bishop Horsley, i.—his calumny 
against the Church of England, 107— 
his libel on Mr. Pitt, ib,—his self-con- 
tradiction, 108—his description of Dr. 
ee 110—and upon Hartley, Pa- 
ley, Burke, Paine, Wolstonecraft, 112— 
his aversion to formularies of faith, 113 
—disastrous effects of his latitudimarian 
principles, 114—bitterness displayed in 
his controversies, 115—his rough notes 
for sermons, 118—the indiscriminate 
publication of his papers condemned, 
1b,—family prayer, 119—swearing, ib. 
—his sermon on infidelity, 120—advan- 
tages which society owes to religion, id, 
his sermon on wat, 122—horrors of the 
French revolution, ib—advantages of 
knowledge to the lower ¢elasses, 123— 
improvement of the mass of the people 
our grand security, #6.—his sermon on 

the 
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the death of the Princess Charlotte, 124 
—his sermon, on the discouragements 
and supports of a Christian minister, ib. 
his ielamiol inentiabn, 198-vibie ene- 
fessions on the subjectof reviewals, 127 

—his bi bical sketches of departed 
friends, ib—his letters, 128—his per- 
sonal character, ib,—his style of preach- 
ing, “a temperament and disposi- 
tion, ‘ 

Hallam, Mr., his ‘History of the Middle 
Ages’ cited, 11, 15 

Heber, Bishop, his testimony to the merits 
of Colonel Tod, 5 

Henley, Lord, his ‘Plan of Church Re- 
form,’ See Church Reform: 

Herodotus, quoted, 77, 81, 82 

Hesiod, 71—his works and days, ib.— 
connexion between and the Gnomic 
elegy, 72 

Hibbert, Dr. Samuel, his ‘ Sketches of the 
Philosophy of Apparitions, and an At- 
tempt to trace such Illusions to the 
Physical Causes,’ 287. See Appari- 
tions. 

* Historical Novels’ See ‘ Novels of Fa- 
shionable Life.’ 

* How will it work?’ by J, G. Lemaistre, 
542... See Parliamentary Reform, 

‘How it must work, by Lord Teynham. 
See Parliamentary Reform. 

Homer, peculiar character of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, 69—his character merged in 
the character of the age, 70—the sun of 
Greek heroic poetry rose and set with, 7. 

Homer and Pisidar, the connexion between 
entire, 71—their joining links the war- 
like strains of Callinus and Tyrteus, 1d. 

Hame, David, quoted, 269 


I 


James, G. P. R. Esq., his ‘ History of 
Charlemagne,’ 421, See Charlemagne. 

Iliad and Odyssey, peculiar character of, 
69 

India, the native annals of, one great my- 
thic period, 1 

Infidelity, favourable to unbridled infidelity, 
105 


Inheritance, laws of, 57 
Jonson, Ben, quoted, 242 


K 
Kircher’s supposed origin of apparitions, 
290 


Kitchener, Dr., his ‘ Travellez’s Oracle, or 
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for feormetions i 
Public Carriages nthe Raa - 
eens advantages of to the lower 
classes, 123 
L 
Land, great extent of, in the British terri- 
tory of North &o, 60 
Landed 


property, mischiels of a minute 
subdivision of, 58 
Landor, Mr., his ‘ Imaginary Conversations’ 
quoted, 196 
late er couplet, musical notation of 
5 


a, 

Laws of Inheritance, 57 

Leamington waters, analysis of, 391 ~., 

Lemaistre, J. G., A. M., his ‘ How will it 
work?" See Parli Reform. 

Lister, Mr., characteristics of his novels, 
170. See Novels 6f Fashionable Life. 

Louis XVIIL, Mémoires de, recuellés et 
mis en ordre » le Duc de D****, 
455—menteris impudentissine! the 
work a gross fraud on the -public, %.— 
detection of the imposture, 456 

Lower classes, advantages of knowledge 
“to, 123 

Luuatic Asylum at York, 230 


Malcolm, Sir John, his ‘ History of Persia,’ 
992,404 : 
a his tragedy of Desiderio quoted, 


Middleton, Dr. Amos, his analysis of the 
Leamington waters, 390 

Milliners’ apprentices, intolerable labour 
imposed on them during the London 
season, 194 

Mimnermus, of Colophon, 71—his love 
elegies, 94 

* Missionary Plutarch,’ a desideratum in 
the literature of Protestantism, 214 

Mississippi, valley of the, ‘ Recollections 
of the last Ten Years, passed in occa- 
sional Residences and Journeyings in, 
by Timothy Fliat,’ 201—worthy to be 
placed on the same shelf with Mrs, 
Trollope’s ‘ On the Domestic Manners 
of the Americans,’ i6.—account of the 
author, ib.—his ten years wofal ups and 
downs, 202—his picture of. clerical life 
in the valley of the Mississippi, 6.— 
camp-meetings.in the 3, 206—de- 
scription of the scénery on the mre 
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the Arkansas, 207—state of ‘literature 
in America, 208~—A merican 7 ah 209 


—tow 
ance, mariners, ‘aad -habits of the adie test 
wretched relics of the red population, 
ib-—rapid inerease of the black popula- 
tion over the southern states, 213—un- 
successful attempts made to Christianize 
the native: population, 1b.—tact of the 
red in estimating the real station 
portance of individual whites, 214 

evidences ofa former vast population, 
216—story of Baptiste Roy, sb—fixed 
antipathy Crone a 
and ‘the Indians, 218—existing monu- 
ments of a vast primeval population in 
North America, 218: 

Morier, Mr.,'his* Zohrab the Hostage,’ 390 

‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ a novel, charac- 
- terized, 198 


Mulgrave, Lord, characteristics of his no- 

— 178, Bee Novels of Fashionable 
ife. 

Musical notation of a Latin elegiac couplet, 

75 
N 

New Zealand, ‘ Narrative of a Nine Months’ 
Residence in,’ together:with a Journal 
of a Residence in Tristan d'Acunha, by 
Augustus Earle, 132—general value of 
the performance, 1b.—~sweeping sarcasms 
on the English missionaries, 133—rapid 
increase of intercourse between the port 
of London and New Zealand, 2.—merits 
of the author as a painter, b.—his nu- 
merous perambulations, 134—first disco- 
very of New Zealand, 135—the occasion 
of the author's expedition to, %—his 
arrival thereat, 136—physique of the 
population, ib.—ballet in puris naturali- 
bus, tb.—doek-yard at E. O. Racky de- 
scribed, 137—~settlement at Koraka- 
dika,138—social qualities of the natives, 
ib-—active industry of their chiefs, 139 

: —female infanticide, 140 — degraded 
situation of the women, ib,—mode of 
courtship and matrimony, 1b.—female 
infidelity never forgiven, 141-—proofs 
of the propensity of the natives to can- 
nibalism, 142—‘King George,’ 145— 
proofs of the innate kindness of heart of 
the female sex, 1b.—cruelties practised 
by the natives, 247 e of Cap- 
tain Thompsou and his crew, 148—ship- 
wreck of the Mercury and Enterprize, 
and treatment of the crews, 149 —pro- 
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gress of the natives iw arty and! manners, 

» 150merits of ‘the: missionaries, 1 .— 
the author’s criticisms on them, ib.—bis 
reception by them at Kiddy Kiddy, 151 
M described, 1b.—aneedotes 
of the missionaries, 152—the ‘art of tat- 
tooing described, t55—skill cerns . 
the artist, #6. 

Nicolai, the bookseller of: Berlin, daheaee- 
dinary spectral illusions of, 307 

North America, extent of and in ournco- 
lonial territory of, 60—existing ' monu- 
Ty of a vast primeval population’ in, 

18 

‘ Novels of Fashionable Life,’'391—and 
‘ Historical Novels,’ #6.—the publisher 
detected in selling thirty thousand copies 
of, at 8d. per volume, on condition of 
exporiation, ib, 

Novels of Fashionable Life, 165—the sub- 
ject. of fashionable life | peculiarly uu- 
fruitful, 166—ambition the characteristic 
of English society, 168—high life exhi- 
hited by our novel writers: in its. beast 
respectable point of view, #b.—good 
sense, good taste, and guod feeling, the 
characteristics of Mr. Lister's novels, 170 
—imperfect productions considered as 
works of art, 471-—~ Arlington,’ \tb.— 
defectiveness of its plot, bits seanty 
allowance of: narrative; 177—+character- 
istic of Lord Mulgrave’s novels, .178— 
plot of ‘The Contrast, ib>—its: defects 
the want of efficiency; not invention, 185 
—his description of the mannérs and 
language of the lower classes faulty, 186 
his representation of ‘rustic: manners 
overcharged, 1b.—strictures on the con- 
dition of the aristocracy and the people 
of fashion, 189—éffects of fashionable 
manners aud customs upon tradesmen 
and servants, 190—condition | of milli- 
ners’ apprentices - during. the » Lendon 
season, 194—‘ exclusiveness’ the chief 
characteristic of fashionable life, 197— 
the way in which this exclusive supre- 
macy is obtained described in ‘ Mothers 
and Daughters,’ 198-——Bishop Berkeley’s 
description of a fine lady and fashion- 
able gentlemen, 200-—laxity in respect 
of the cardinal female virtue the cardi- 
nal sin of fashionable life, id. 
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Ouseley, William Gore, Esq., his ‘ Remarks 
on the Statistics and Political Institutions 
of the United States, with Observations 

on 
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on the Ecclesiastical System of America, 
her Seurces.of Revenue, &c.,’ 507 

; fn P 

Palingenesy, processes of, 290 

Parliamentary 542— How will 
it work 2’ 1b:—Lord Grey’s ‘perilous 
experiment,’ ib.—dissolution of the suc- 
cedal eae 16.—the new constitu- 
ency, 543—materials of the new parlia- 
ment, 544—pledge-bolting, #b—cou- 
duct of) the Conservatives, 546—Lord 
Chandos’s clanse, 547—-aspect of the 
county elections, 548—bribery left un- 
touched, 550—overwhelming predomi- 
nance, given by the. bill to mobs and 
demagogues, 652— How it must work,’ 
554.list of measures to which the new 
parliament stand pledged, 554 

Pecchio, Count, his ‘ Osservazioni Semi- 
serie di un Esule sull’ Inghilterra,’ 222 
account of the author, 1b.—gentle- 
manly tone of his work, 223—his first 
night in a London lodging-bouse, 2.— 

ition of refugees on their first arrival 

in England, 224—conditioa of the Spa- 
nish exiles, ib.— his opportunities of 
seeing only the unfavourable aspect of 
our community, ib.—his visit to a Bap- 
tist meeting-house, 225—a baptizing in 
an actual running water, 226—intoler- 
atce of the English, 227—amusing ac- 
count of a dinner at Mr. Fowell Buxton's 
228-—Mrs. Fry and the female convicts 
in Newgate, 229—Quakers’ lunatic asy- 
lum at York, 230—habits of British 
sailors ashore, ib.—religious observances 
of the English, 231—genuine modesty 
of young English gentlewomen, ib.—a 
country wake in Yorkshire, 232 

People, improvement of the mass of, our 
grand security, 123 

Persians, the, of Aischylus, 73 

Philosophy of Apparitions, 287, See Ap- 
paritions. 

Philetas, the poet of Cos, 98 

Picken, Mr., his ‘Letters of an Emigrant 
Settler in Canada’ quoted, 329 

Plato, quoted, 86 

Poetarium Greecorum Sylloge, curante Jo. 
Fr. Boissonade, 69. See Greek elegy. 

Poets, in all nations, the first historians, 1 

Polignac, M. de, his ‘ Considérations Poli- 
tiques sur I'Epoque actuelle, addressées 
a Auteur anonyme de l’Ouvrage inti- 
tulé “ Histoire de la Restauration, par 
un Homme d@’Etat.”* See French Revo- 
lution. 

Political Economy, in connexion with the 
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moral state aud smoral of -so- 
ciety, by Thomas -Chaitier,) B.D. pro- 
fessor of | divinity, dm the \Lmiveesity of 
Edinburgh, 39-—the docteris: merits.as a 
Christian paster') and» a! political. arith- 
metician, tha! christian: education not 
the only desideratam. in) our. national 

+ ibethe doctor's adhesion to 


ere all taxes, 41-—difficulty in. the way 
this proposition, th-—the restraint 
upou marriage, 43—ci which 
infaenve the’ supply of food: to. @.com- 
munity, 44—ibe- doctor :wnaintains, the 
ty of r g-the increase of our 
numbers, 16. g of population to 
be left to the laws which. natute has es- 
tablished, 46—the redundancy of popu- 
lation local, not general, 47++its:cure, ib. 
—the docter’s view confined to. the: Bri- 
tish islands, alone/ sh-+homé | celouiza- 
tion, 48—increase of employmeus ob- 
tained by an extension of trade, #b.—the 
question as to the promise of relief held 
out by increase of capital, 50—foreign 
trade, 51—the dettor’s Utopia of a self- 
contained nation, 52—case of a count 











“which imports agricultural produce, ib. 


restrictions» on. the:,importation of 
foreign ‘corn, 54+ effect of the remission 
of taxes, 55—the doctor’s assumption of 
ultimate for immediate effects, 16.—tithes 
an incubus on agriculture,56—necessity 
of commuting them fora rent-charge, or 
for land, ib the quéstion, whether the 
interests of a community can be advanc- 
ed by a greater or less subdivision of its 
landed property, through the laws of in- 
heritance, 57—mischiefs of a niinute 
subdivision of landed property, 58-—the 
question of emig ed, ib. 
—extent of land in- our colonial terri- 
tory of North America, 60—population 
of Great Britain and Ireland, ib.—sur- 
face svils of Ewropesufficient to support 
a bundred times-ber present population, 
61—capabilities of Northern Africa for 
colonization, i6—the doctor’s alarm at 
the risk of men: beeoming , as: thickly 
acked ‘as mites in-a cheese, 62— 
his infallible specifie for the evil, %— 
singular objection to.a reduction of the 
duty on coats, tthe deetor's objec- 

tion to emigrai it stimal 
population, answered, 63—~and also his 
argument against a! legal provision for 
the puor, 65—crucliy of the Maithusian 
doctrine, 
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doctrine, 66—discrepancy between the 
doctor and Malthus, 67—the doctor’s 
grand specific ‘a prudential restraint 
upon marriage,’ ib—au. interference 
with the dictates of nature, as to the proper 
period for marriage, no part of the duty 
of a christian pastor, ib.—no necessary 
connexion between religion and celibacy, 
virtue and abstinence from wedlock, 2d. 
—the moral tendency of the doctrine in- 
describably pernicious, 68—the doctor 
implored to reconsider his opinions, 69, 

Poor, the arguments against a legal provi- 
sion for, answered, 65—advantages of 
knowledge to, 123 

Poor-laws, 321—benefits conferred by 
them on British society, ib.—defects in 
the letter and practice of, ib,—statute of 
Elizabeth, 321—relief of the helpless 
poor, 322—employment for those ca- 
pable of work, ib.—ruinous practice of 
overseers, 323—necessity of abolishing 
the practice of supplementary wages out 
of the poor-rate, 328—-Major Robinson’s 
scheme of infant emigration, 329—ne- 
cessity of abolishing the practice of 
making up wages out of rates, 330—the 
modes of accomplishing this end home 
and foreign colonization, 331—necessity 
of discouraging the able-bodied labourer 
from relying ou parish aid, 332—and of 
enabling him to maintain himself in in- 
dependence, ib,—extraordinary success 
of Mr. Becker’s anti-pauper system, 334 
—evils of the discretionary power of the 
magistrates, 336—scale of parish pay 
acted on in a western county, 340— 
necessity of adopting a uniform mode 
of keeping parish accounts, 34]—and 
that all parish assessments should be 
levied on one uniform scale, 342—ne- 
cessary alterations in the law of settle- 
ment, ib,—the bastardy laws, 344—Mr. 
Withers’s extraordinary experiments on 
his father’s estate in Hampshire, 345. 

Population of Great Britain and Ireland,60 

Porson, Professor, bis critical style, 78 

Portans, J. Esq., his ‘ Letter on the State 
of the Agricultural Poor,’ 334. 

Prichard, Dr; his ‘Origin of the Celtic 
Nations’ quoted, 8 

Proyast, Abbé, quoted, 278 

Public carriages—the road, 346—great im- 
provement in the system of land-travel- 
ling, 1b.—first appearance of a stage- 
coach on the road, 347—attempt to 
write them down, ib.—stage travelling 
to Oxford, im 1742, 1b,—a comfortable 
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sleep a la Dodswell, ib—journey from 
Piceddilly to Exeter.in the Comet, 348 
—Apsley House,,Duke of Wellington, 
Old. Brentford, Hume, Hounslow, the 
hospital ground, bokickers, the colossus 
of roads, artists, Staines, 348-—‘ the 
quietest hanimal alive,’ the roller-bolt, 
‘the staid and steady team,’ the twitch, 
the thorough-bred near wheeler, a low 
fall of nd, 351—a slow 
coach, the Regulator, the backgammon 
board, ‘ over she must go!’ Hertford 
Bridge, the Quicksilver mail, 353—the 
Holyhead mail, the Chester Highflyer, 
357—the Brighton road, the Red Rover, 
the Age, Mr. Stevenson, %.—fast work, 
358—the coach horse, 359--how a 
coach is ‘ worked,” 360—perfection. of 
the modern form of stage coaches, 1b,— 
accidents, 361—necessity of * putting 
horses well together,’ 363—no depend- 
ence in iron linchpins, i6.—tbhe wheels, 
ib.—how to load a coach properly, 364 
Collinge’s patent-boxes, 365—excellence 
of our post-office administration under 
Sir Francis Freeling, 366 -—humane 
change in the whole system of the road, 
367—the old-fashioned coachman, ib,— 
suggestion to road-surveyors, 368—and 
to stage-coach proprietors, 369-——charge 
on the English coach horse, 370—a 
word or two ov private yehicles, ib.— 
the pheeton, curricle, gig, buggy, Stan- 
hope, Dennet, Tilbury, the double-bo- 
died phetov, the britscka, 371—the 
pony-chaise the most dangerous of all 
vehicles, 372—decline of the taste for 
the whip, #%,—amateur or ‘ gentleman 
coachmen,’ %—St. James's Street, on a 
levee day, 374—Hyde-park on a fine 
afternoon, éd. 
Q. 


Quakers’ Lunatic Asylum at York, 230. 
Quinctilian, quoted, 76. 
R. 

Raffles, Sir Stamford, his account of the 
Battas, 141. 

Rajast’han, ‘Annals and Antiquities of, b 
Uieutenant-Colonel Tod, 1—poets in all 
nations the first historians, 1.—the na- 
tive aunals of India one great mythic 
period, ib—the R4ja Tarimgini, the an- 
nals of Cashmir, 2—proofs that historical 
composition was not unknown ia India, 
38—genuine historical records only tv be 
found among the Buddhist or Jain eom- 
munities, 4—Colonel Tod a bold adven- 

turer 











tare¥” iAte the regions of pro-historic 
“history, 5—information concerning the 
author and’ the‘nature and design of his 
book, the British intercourse with 
the ‘Rajpoots entrusted to the aathor, 1d. 
—extraordinaty influence obtained by 
him over the various tribes, s—Bishop 
Heber’s © testimony ‘thereto, i6.—evi- 
dente of thé author's love for ‘this re- 
markable people, 6—value of the work 
to the future historian of India, — 
Course of the —) personal narrative, 
pom is deur of the scenery, ib.—gene- 
Fal ¢ Taste of the Coehisberre, oo 
the author’s mode of collecting his ma- 
terials, i.—original birth-place and 
descent of the Rajpoot tribes, ib —rela- 
tionship of the whole family of Teutonic 
languages with the Sanscrit, 8—identity 
of the Indo-Scythie races with the origi- 
nal tribes of the north of Europe, ib.— 
the general character of their religion 
the same, tb.—analogy between the 
Rajpoots and the northern tribes, 9— 
singular coincidences between the usages 
of remote nations, 10—feudal system 
among the clans of Rajpootana, 11—late 
and gradual growth of that system, 12— 
common origin of oor Teutonic ancestry 
and the chivalry of Rajpootana, 13— 
books of grants, 16.—hereditary descent, 
ib.—atmorial bearings, 14—fiscal or 
demesié territory, 6.—fine on the re- 
newal of'a fief, 16—allodial tenure, 17 
+=déscending operation of Indian feu- 
dalism, #4.—formation of Rajapootana, 
18—its early annals, #6.— invasion of the 
Saracens, 19—irruption of the Mahome- 
tans, #é.—reign of Samarsi, ib.—epic of 
the poet Chund, in one hundred thou- 
sand stanzas, i6.—Colonel Tod translates 
thirty thousand stanzas, 20—heroic re- 
sistance of the Rajpoot princes to the 
Mahomedan conqueror, b—memorable 
sieges of Chectore, the capital of Mewar, 
ib.—fall of Samarsi, the sovereign of 
Chectore, 21 —Rajpoot state of Marwar 
founded, %b.—The infant Rana, Lakum- 
ski seated on the throne, 1+6—Warfor 
Pudmaai, the ‘ Angelica’ of Chectore, ib. 
—succession of the native princes of 
Mewar, 25—characteristic incident con- 
cerning Perthi Raj, the Roland of his 
age, ib.—last and fatal invasion of the 
Mahometans, 26—festival of the bracelet 
described, ib.—the mighty Achber ap- 

ars before Chectore, 27—its last fall, 
28—dependent and inglorious state of 
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the’ Rana of Mewar, 30—annals of the 
S rival states, 33—the Rahtores of Marwar, 
ib.—death of their hero, Ajit, %.—the 
Rajpoot character described, 34—present 
state and future — of Rajast’han, 


tb.—moral fate of its people in the hands 
of the merchant pritices of England, 16, 
‘remarkable transition state of society 
formed in one province by Zalim Sing, 
regent of Kotah, 35—his extraordinary 
character, ib. 

R4jé Taringin{, annals of Cashmir, account 
of, 2. 

*Refugee in America,’ a novel, by Mrs, 
Trollope, 507. 

Religion, advantagés which society owes 
to, 120. 

Ritter, his ‘ Vorhille Europitischer Vilker- 
geschichten vor Herodotus,’ cited, 8. 

Road, the. See Public Curriages. 

Robinson, Major, his scheme of infant emi- 
gration, 329, 

Rose, Sir George, his view of the state of 
society and public feeling in America, 
522. 

Rotunda—Owenites, described, 268. 


Ss. 


‘ Safe and Easy Steps towards an Efficient 
Church Reform; one more efficient 
than that of Lord Henley, by a clergy- 
man of the Church of Hogland, See 
Church Reform. 

Salt. See Blood. 

Sceptical impiety, ferocity of character, the 
effect of, 104. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his * Letters on Demon- 
ology and Witchcraft,’ 287. See Appa- 
ruttons, 

Seaward, Sir Edward, ‘ Narrative of his 
Shipwreck, and consequent Discovery 
of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea ; 
with a detail of many extraordinary and 
highly interesting events in his Life ; 
edited by Miss Jane Porter,’ 480. 

Servants, effects of fashionable manners 
and customs upon, 190. 

Sheridan, Mrs. Ker § Carwell’ character- 
ized, 421. 

Simonides, the poet of Ceos, 96—his ele- 
gies and epigrams, 97—his prize in- 
scription at Thermopylae, #6. 

Society, fashionable, in England, strictures 
on the condition of, 190—picture of, 195 
a chief characteristic exclusiveness, 

97. 

Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 

ledge, 
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ledge, its history of the French Revolu- 
tion of the three days, 235. 

Solon, gnomic elegy of, 86. 

Somerville, Lord, on the advantages de- 
rived to his sheep from the use of salt, 
381. 

Sophocles, the middle point between the 
predominance of the Ode and the Co- 
medy, 73. 

Southey, Mr., his ‘Tale of Paraguay’ 
quoted, 10. 

Stevens, Dr. William, his ‘ Observations 
on the Healthy and Diseased properties 
of the Blood,’ 375. 

Strabo, quoted, 81. 

Swearing, defined, 119. 


T. 


Temperance, the beauty of, 164. 

Teynham, Lord, his ‘ How it must work.’ 
See Parliamentary Reform. 

Theognis, gnomic elegy of, 89. 

Tithes, an incubus on agriculture, 56— 
ought to be commuted for a rent-charge, 
or for land, 1d. 

Tod, Lieut.Col., his ‘ Annals and Antiqui- 
ties of Rajasthan.’ See Rajast’ han. 
Tradesmen, effects of fashionable manners 

and customs upon, 190. 

Trelawney, Mr., his ‘ Younger Son’ no- 
ticed, 421. 

Tristan d’Acunha, Earle’s ‘ Journal of a 
Ten Months’ Residence’ in the desolated 
island of, 132—his cordial reception, 


156—his account of ‘ Governor’ Glass, | 


157—mode of passing the winter even- 
ings, 160—the author appointed chap- 
lain and schoolmaster to the colony, 26. 
peak climbings in quest of the albatross, 
161—hunt of the sea elephant, 26.—the 
* beauty of temperance,’ 164. 

Trollope, Mrs., her ‘ Refugee in America,’ 
a novel, 507. 
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Tyrteus, elegies of, 71, 75, 77, 83—ac- 
count of, 83—and of his poems, 1b. 


WwW. 


Walker, Mr. his ‘ Observations on the 
Nature and Extent of Pauperism’ cha- 
racterized and quoted, 338. 

Walpole, Horace, quoted, 266. 

Webster, Dr., his work oa Witchcraft 
quoted, 291. 

Wilson, Mr. Horace, his abstract of the 
history of Cashmir, 2—his election to 
Sanscrit Professorship at Oxford, 1b.— 
his proficiency in every branch of 
Hindoo knowledge, ib. 

Wisdom, definition of, 119. 

Wither, Rev. Lovelace B., his ‘ Cottage 
Allotments in some parishes of North 
Hampshire,’ 321. See Poor Laws. 

Wordsworth, William, quoted, 99, 179. 


X. 


Xenophanes of Colophon, fragments of, 93 
—a thorough-bred utilitarian, «b. 


Y. 
Young’s ‘ Love of Fame’ quoted, 197. 
Z. 


Zalim Sing, regent of Kotch, account of 
this extraordinary character, 35. 

Zealand, New. See New Zealand. 

‘ Zohrab, the Hostage,’ by the author of 
* Hajji Baba,’ 391—the best novel of 
late years, ib.—the scene laid in Persia, 
392—the artist-like way in which the 
author blends truth with fable, 396. 
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